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1 | different Subſtances. 


iu nova fert anĩimus mutatas dicere formas. Ov: 


LONDON, MDCCLAXXVL, | 


SIR JOHN ST. AUBY N, Barr. 


Member of Parliament for the Borough 
| of PENRY N. | 


SIR, 


HIS account of the preſent ſtate of 
Mr. Taſſie's collection has a natural 


claim to your attention. Vou was the firſt 
in this kingdom who ſaw its tendency, ap- 
proved of the indefatigable ſpirit of the ar- 
tiſt, ſympathized with the enlightened mag- 
nificence of one of the greateſt Sovereigns 
in Europe, and ordered a ſelect part of this 
collection to be executed for your ſtudy and 
amuſement ; that from theſe fac-/imiles of 
ancient and modern art you might judge 
by yourſelf of its reſpective merit, and thus, 
even in this inſtance, be the more engaged 
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to admire reſpectable ages and nations that 
are no more, and to honour and cheriſh 
thoſe which have at laſt ſprung from their 
aſhes, and have nobly attempted to ſurpaſs 
them. 

I ſincerely congratulate you on this diſ- 
poſition of your mind and heart, for, in 
publick as well as private life, it will al- 
ways attend you as a friendly genius; and 
like the Dæmon of Socrates, which the 
profane could not form an idea of, ſuggeſt 
to you both the agreeable knowledge, and 
the more important enjoyment and practice 
of whatever is true, right, juſt and beauti- 
ful. I have the honour to be, with great 


reſpect, 
Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
London, R. E. R A 8 P E. 


Ott. 7, 1785. 
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HE origin of the art of engraving on hard and 

precious ſtones cannot be traced to any par- 
ticular nation of antiquity ; for its firſt mechanical ru- 
diments, that is to ſay, the art of grinding, poliſhing, 
boring, and ſhaping them into various forms, were 
certainly taught by neceſſity (the great mother of in- 
vention) to many tribes of Savages, who had never 
any intercourſe ; nor can we in any manner aſcertain 
which of them firſt emerged from barbarity, and im- 
proved the rude arts of neceſſity into arts of raſte and 
luxury. Stone hatchets, points of arrows, or other 
miſſile weapons, chiſſels, and ornaments of the ſame 
form, often curiouſly cut, poliſhed, and perforated, 
and made of flint, porphyry, baſaltes, jaſper, nephri- 
tick or other very hard ſtones, are found in the ſepul- 
chral monuments of the moſt ancient Savages of Eu- 
rope and Aſia, of whom, on that account, we are fully 
warranted to think what Tacitus, that excellent ob- 
ſerver, relates of one of their tribes, the Germans, that 
they were unacquainted with the uſe of metals *, which 
would have furniſhed them with better materials for 
tools and weapons. The fame kind of ſtone weapons, 


* Neſcio Diine irati an propitii Germanis negariat metalla, Sed 
quis ſcrutatus eſt? Taciti Germania, 
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the European and moſt Aſiatic nations, being in an 


uſeful arts, depend upon them; and the trouble of 


1 


tools, and ornaments, are for ſimilar reaſons, at thĩs 
very day, formed and uſed by many of the lately diſ- 
covered Zouth Sea iflanders, who, in conſequence of 
their ſ:queſtered ſituation, are ſtill many ages behind 


infant ſtate of culture with regard to arts and their im- 
Provements. | 

They will, like our barbarous anceſtors in Europe, 
generally ſet a high value upon theſe firſt eſſays of art, 
and for very good reaſons. Are they not actually the 
moſt precious and coſtly things they are poſſeſſed of? 
Their ſafety, their preſervation, and moſt of their 


making a ſingle hatchet muſt be very tedious and great 
indeed ; it muſt engage them continually for months 
and years. In that ſelf-taught infant ſtate of the art 
of engraving, they have nothing but the active powers 
of their hands, with ſand and other hard ſtones, to 
conquer the almoſt invincible hardneſs of the materials. 
Their ſcarcity, fine colour, and ſmooth poliſh, muſt 
of courſe give them an additional value; nor is it in 
any reſpect to be wondered at, that the high and bright 
coloured ſtones in particular ſhould catch the eyes of 
Savages, who are always fond of gaudy colours and 
ornaments ; or the attention of prieſts and quacks, 
who have always made the moſt of the ſuperſtition and 
ignorance of the people, and would ſoon make them, 
into amulets, taliſmans, and grigris. In theſe works 
of the firſt infancy of the art of cutring and engraving, 
we have nothing to admire but the equal powers of 
mankind in aiming at perfection, let them live ever 
ſo remote from each other; the ſimilarity of the effe&ts 
of neceſſity; the invincible patience wherewith they 
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are executed, and the aſtoniſhing neatneſs with which 
ſome of them are finiſhed. I have ſeen old battle- 
axes of flint and baſaltes, which were found in the 
inner parts of Germany, near Hamelen on the Weſer, 
where Germanicus fought a ſucceſsful battle againſt 
the Cheruſcians *, and fimilar battle-axes from Mexico, 
and the South Sea iſlands ; the edge, poliſh, and execu- 
tion of which is really aſtoniſhing. Such 1s the particular 
excellence of a long cylindrical ornament in the poſſeſ- 
of the widow of the late celebrated Captain James Cook, 
who, in his ſecond circumnavigation of the world, 
brought it from New Zealand, where the warriors or 
great men wear ſuch ornaments in their ears, with as 
conſequential an air as our great men wear their ſilk 
ribbands. It is made of a beautiful tranſparent green 
talcous ſtone, which is exceedingly hard, and amongſt 
the naturaliſts goes under the name of Lapis Nephriti- 
cus, Igiada or Jade, and ſince the late South Sea voy- 
ages is commonly called a New Zealand ſtone. Its fine 
colour 1s between the emerald and: chryfolite, and its 
uncommon clearneſs and tranſparency make it, in its 
kind, and in the eyes of the naturaliſts, as ineſtimable 
as any uncominonly large and clear diamond poſſibly 
can be in the intereſted opinion of the Eaſt India com- 
panies, the Portugueſe, and their drudges the mer- 
chants and lapidaries, who, in that mercenary qua- 
lity, have done the bufineſs of their employers, and, 
by exaggerated praiſes of the diamond aboye many 
finer ſtones, have raiſed it to an unconſcionable price, 
even beyond what it coſt an hundred years ago, in the 
times of Tavernier. | 
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»Diſſertations couronnbes par L'Academie de Berlin ſur la 
queſtion, Juſqu' on les Romains ont ils penetre en Allemagne. 
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The extraordinary beauty and ſize of Mrs. Cook's 
Jewel, added to its ſcarcity, make it undoubtedly of 
very great value, even without any regard to its very 
curious form and workmanſhip, for which we men- 


tioned it here. It is, as before ſaid, of a cylindrical 


form, about ten inches long, half an inch thick, gently 
bent towards the under, and tapering towards the 
upper end, where it is perforated to admit the ſtring 
which faſtened it to the ear. So that, conſidering the 
very great hardneſs and high poliſh of the ſtone, it 
muſt have been a work of immenie labour, and may 
juſtly be looked upon as one of the greateſt maſter- 
pieces of this firſt Rage of the art of grinding, cutting, 


or engraving. | 
During this period, the whole art muſt have been 


very much confined; and, if the workmen at that time 


ever ventured upon engraving, which I apprehend 
they never did, their attempts muſt have been ex- 
ceedingly rude and unſucceſsfnl, For what tool, or 
what method, could they poſſibly have uſed with ſuc- 


ceſs? With a ſharp hard ſtone they might ſurely ſcratch 


ſcraight lines upon the poliſhed ſurface of thoſe of a 
ſofter texture; nay, with a diamond they might make 
ſuch lines and dots even upon the hardeſt. But is that 
engraving ? 

The art of turning, eſpecially rhe drill and wheel, 
muſt abſolutely have preceded the firſt engravings on 
fine and hard ſtones. Could we aſcertain its firſt in- 


vention or application to the fine arts, we might, with 


ſome probability, fix the period, and the nation, who, 
by making the art of cutting ſtones more eaſy, and 
giving us the command of the hardeſt ſubſtances, im- 


proved it into the more comprehenſive art of engrav- 
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ing, which of courſe would ſoon expreſs the ideas, 
opinions, manners, and taſte, of the reſpective ages and 
nations, who made uſe of it. Pliny, to whom we are be- 
holden for ſo many valuable accounts of the arts of anti- 
quity, tells us the name of the Greek artiſt qui pr imus 
toreuticen aperuit, who firſt opened the Toreutich, as the 
Greeks called the art of Turning. He mentions De- 
dalus ; and, in the manner he tells the ſtory, it is plauſi- 
ble enough; for by his account, Dedalus, who, as he ſays, 
invented the Toreatick, was the firſt that ever attempted 
and ſucceeded in giving life and motion to his ſtatues, 
by ſeparating their extremities, the legs and arms, from 
the blocks, which his predeceſſors, the Egyptians, 
never could accompliſh by the chiſſel. By the appli- 
cation of the Toreutick, or the drill, it became an eaſy 
operation, as eafy as undercutting the parts, of which 
the Egyptians, and other nations unacquainted with 
this application of the turning tool, could not poſſibly 
form an idea. Whoever 15 acquainted with the me- 
chanical operations of the ſtatuary, and engraver of 
hard ſtones, muſt be convinced with us, that borh arts 
were exceedingly deficient before the turning tools 
were invented, or applied to theſe purpoſes. Here 
then we ſee a great epocha for the arts; aſcribed in a 
very high antiquity to the artiſts of a nation, which 
certainly ſurpaſſed every other in ſtatuary; and, in par- 
ticular, its oldeſt maſters of Egypt, who, for want of 


. that application of rhe turning tool, always kept the 


limbs, legs, and arms, of their figures cloſe to the body, 


as if they were afraid to break or looſe them. We 


know that the Greeks are great boaſters, and that Pliny 
has often told us very improbable ſtories on the ſcore 
of their diſcoveries: but muſt we always ſuſpc& them? 
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or always tax Pliny with want of judgement, and too 
much credulity? Is there any circumſtance whatever, 
either in this account of the improvements by Dedalus, 
or in the monuments and hiſtorical records of other 
nations of antiquity, that could in the leaſt invalidate 
his account ? 

The Greeks were unqueſtionably the firſt improvers 
of ſtatuary and the fine arts, and on that account we 
may ſafely aſcribe to them even the improvement of 
the art of cutting ſtones by the tools and principles of 
the art of turning. The words of Pliny bear that con- 
ſtruction. Dedalus was the firſt who opened the Toreu- 
tick; which is, who firſt ſhewed the extenſive uſe of 
the turning tools, by applying them to ſtatuary and 
the polite arts. 

This aſſertion implies, that, before the period of 
Dedalus, there was cutting, grinding, and poliſhing, of 
hard ſtones, but no engraving; and that the Greeks 
were the firſt inventors of it. We are fully ſatisfied, 
that the ſeal rings of the Patriarchs and ſome Egyp- 
tian gems, ſuppoſed to have been cut before the uſe of 
the wheel, cannot be fairly urged againſt us; for the 
former might be in metal, and the latter cut by the 
wheel; for ſaying they were done with another tool 
is a very precarious ſuppoſition, which of itſelf will 
fall to the ground, if we conſider that we do not know 
of any ſuch tool, and that the wheel will execute 
the flat work and hatchings of theſe Egyptian gems, 


as well, and more eaſily than any other kind of 


work. 

The friends of antiquity an not be afraid of our 
aſſertion which we give here for no more than what 
it really is, as a rational conjecture founded on the 
nature 
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nature of the art we are ſpeaking of, on a conſiſtent 
tradition of the Greeks, who excelled in it, and on a 
circumſtance which has great weight with us, and 
ought to have on the unprejudiced; which is, that 
the warmeſt advocates for the higheſt antiquity of the 
art of engraving cannot muſter, from the records of 
hiſtory, or the cabinets of antiquity, any gem or en- 
graving on hard ſtone, fairly proved to have been 
executed before the period of Dedalus, which goes 
into very remote antiquity indeed, Of this we are 
fully convinced by the attentive peruſal of thoſe gems 
in particular, which bear external and internal marks 
of what we believe to be of the higheſt antiquity, 
and of the oldeſt ſtyle of engraving. 

The real period of time when ſome Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphical figures and inſcriptions were engraven on 
hard ſtones, and when ſome Perſian or Perſepolitan 
cylinders with Chineſe characters were ergeht is to 


all appearance, and as far as we know, undeterminable, 


and in the dark. Is it on that account to be looked 
upon as anterior to that of the oldeſt Greek gems ? 
the remoteſt antiquiry of which can be aſcertained by 
the ſubjects repreſented on them, and by the inferip- 


tions which leave vs no doubt about them. Such rea- 


ſoning would and muſt always appear as abſurd as the 


etymology of an old pedant, who told his ſchoolboys 
that Lucus comes à non lucendo. 


We diſmiſs this ſubject, in order to obſerve that the 
high prices which the ancients. paid for the better forts 
of engraved gems, and the high eſtimation in which 
they always were held by men of taſte and faſhion, muſt 
very early have ſuggeſted the idea of taking them off 
in wax, ſulphur, plaiſter of Paris, fine clay and in 
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coloured glaſs-compoſitions, eſpecially the latter, which 
imitating the colours and brilliancy of the originals, 
would exactly ſhow the beauty of their workmanſhip, 
and accordingly make them fit for moſt of the pur- 
poſes for which they were collected. The famous old 
glaſs manufactories of the Phenicians and Egyptians *, 
which furniſhed trinkets and ornaments, for their ex- 
tenſive trade, even with the remoteſt and moſt barba- 
rous nations , would of courſe furniſh to their fa- 
gacious neighbours the Greeks the very beſt materials 
for ſpeculation. They made rich coloured glaſſes and 
enamels ; and their traders diſperſed them over all the 
world, in various forms, even in that of glaſs beads, 
and we apprehend for purpoſes ſimilar to thoſe for 
which our Chriſtian ſlave-traders manufacture and ex- 
port them to the coaſt of Guinea and Madagaſcar ; 
as ſuch coloured old glaſs beads, apparently of Pheni- 
cian workmanſhip, and erroneouſly called Druids-beads, 
are frequently found in the urns and ſepulchral monu- 
ments of thoſe barbarous nations which the Phenicians 
formerly viſited, for the laudable purpoſe of bartering 
their baubles for amber, gold, tin, ſlaves, girls, or 
other valuable commodities. Could the Greeks have 
poſſibly neglected the broad hint given to their inge- 
nuity ? They ſurely made the moſt of it in their va- 
rious Moſaic plaſtic, engraved works and ornaments ; 
and ſo did all their Colonies, and all the nations who 
cultivated Greek arts, taſte and ingenuity. The fa- 
mous Barbarini vaſe, which Sir William Hamilton 
lately brought to this kingdom, and ſold to her Grace 


* See Michaelis de Vitro in Novis Comment, Soc. Regiæ Goet- 
tingenſis, 

+ Schmidt de Roſſan fur le Commerce de l' Egypte Diſſ. cou- 
ronne par Academie Royale des Inſcrip. & des Belles Lettres. 
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the Dutcheſs of Portland, is a noble inſtance of the 
great powers of their art and ingenuity in the im- 
provement of cheap materials ; and, to come nearer to 
the point, thouſands of ancient impreſſions of gems in 
coloured glaſs (or paſtes as they are called by the 
Virtuoſi) have been found among the ruins of Alex- 
andria, Rome, Naples, Puzzuolo, and other ſeats of 
ancient ſplendor and magnificence. Numerous collec- 
tions have been formed of them ; and many of the great- 
eſt maſter-pieces of ancient art are only preſerved by 


theſe antique paſtes, and being of the ſame uſe as the 


loſt originals, they juſtly become of the ſame value. 
Inſtances of this are found in the Florentine Muſeum, 
in Stoſch's work on ancient gems with inſcriptions, 
in Winckelman's deſcription of Stoſch's cabinet, and 
chiefly in Mr. Charles Townley's noble collection of 
antiquities. Nor ſeems the art of making paſte im- 
preſſions to have been loſt in that long period of Gothic 
or rather Monkiſh dullneſs which darkened Europe 


after the fall of the Roman Empire ; for Heraclius, who 
to all appearance lived in the IXth century, and wrote a 


book De Artibus Romanorum, which I publiſhed ſome 
years ago from an old manuſcript of Trinity College at 
Cambridge *, that teaches, in very plain though not 
elegant terms, how to make paſtes, and imitations of 
gems, the originality, goodneſs, and authenticity of 
which the good Chriſtians of thoſe times knew ſo little 
of, that good and bad gems and ſtones are often found 
promiſcuouſly ſet in the ornaments of their crowns, 
altars, relick-boxes, and other ſuch ſtate and church- 
furniture. Large lumps of coloured glaſs were then 


. * Critical Eſſay on Oil Painting—with Theophilus de Arte pin- 


gendi, & Eruelius de Artibus Romanorum, by R. E. Raſpe, London 
178 3. 8 Cadell. 
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often ſold for fine emeralds, rubies, and ſapphires. The 
famous emerald of the abbey of Reichenaw near Con- 
ſtance, though a preſent of Charlemain, has of late 
proved to be a piece of glaſs . The equally celebrated 
emerald vaſe in the cathedral at Genoa came into the 
poſſeſſion of the Genoeſe as an equivalent for a great 
ſum of money in the year 1101, at the taking of Ce- 
farea in the Holy Land; nor was any impoſition ſuſ- 
pected, for in the year 1319 they pawned it for 1200 
marcs of gold; and yet it is but a lump of glaſs +. 

In theſe times the art of making coloured glaſs was 
not loſt, but the knowledge of its principles and the 
taſte in its application. It was kept a ſecret in the 
hands of a few friars, or in the poſſeſſion of a few ſel- 
fiſh Jews, Greeks, or other merchants, and it fur- 
niſhed on one hand ample materials for impoſition, and 
on the other but clumſy and taſteleſs ornaments, till at 
the reſtoration of the learning, ſenſe, and taſte of the 
ancients, and chiefly in the times of Lawrence de Me- 
dici and Pope Leo X. it began to become again an 
object of ſpeculation for artiſts and men of letters. 

To this period belong the various mechanical and 
chemical true and falſe directions for making coloured 
glaſs, which are collected in Poetius de Boot, in his 
Gemmarum & Lapidum Hiſtoria, Lugd. Bat. 1647, p. 
66, and which Father Kircher has inſerted with ſome 
improvements in the XII. Book of his Mundus Sub- 
terraneus, in the ſubdiviſion of the ſame inſcribed de 
Arte Vitriaria. Neri, Kunckel, and Merret, in their re- 
ſpective treatiſes on the art of making glaſs, ſo far 
from neglecting this branch have given ſuch inftruc- 


* See Andreae's Letters on Switzerland. 

+ Mr. La Condamine's Diff, in Memoircs de VAcad. Roy. de 
Paris de 1757. 
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tions upon it as were conſiſtent with the then ſtate of 
chemical knowledge and taſte : and if but very few men 
of taſte, or artiſts of the XVIth and XVIIth century, 
ſuch as Franciſco Vicecomite*, have made themſelves con- 
ſpicuous by collections of paſtes of ancient gems, it 
proves no more than that the art of making them was 
carried on ſecretly, or had not ſuthcient encourage- 
ment, till the late Duke of Orleans's exquiſite raſte for 
the polite arts gave it, in the carlier part of this cen- 
tury, a kind of well-deſerved faſhionable ſanction, by 
amuſing himſelf, and employing that celebrated chemiſt 
Mr. Homberg, in making paſtes from the King of 
France's, his own, and other collections of gems. The 
elder Clachant, a French engraver of ſome note, who 
died in Paris in 1781, learnt this art from his Royal 
Highneſs, to whoſe houſhold his father or he ſeems to 
have belonged. Madamoiſelle Feloix a la Baleine Rue 
de VArbre ſec at Paris (who has a collection of 1800 
impreſſions) has practiſed it for years, and ſtill carries 
it on, by diſpoſing of paſtes made from them. She 


had her knowledge of the art from her father, who, in 


the quality of Gargon de Chambre to the Regent, had 
often aſſiſted in the laboratory of his maſter ; ſo that 
the Duke of Orleans, though not the inventor, is juſtly 
to be looked upon as the great encourager and promo- | 
ter of the art. The elder Baron Stoſch, a Pruſſian 
nobleman, travelled over all Europe about that time, 
in queſt of originals, and impreſſions of antique gems. 
The Duke's and Homberg's ſucceſsful attempt, which 
were fo favourable to the Baron's enquiries, could not 
poſſibly fail to raiſe both his attention and admiration, 


if it did not ſerve to inſtruct him in the practice where- 


* Mariette Tr. des Picrres gravecs, vol. I. p. 93. 
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with he certainly was acquainted ; for one of his ſer- 
vants, Cbriſtian Dehn, ſettled at Rome, where, till lately 
that he died, he carried on the buſineſs of making and 
ſelling his well-known ſulphur impreſſions, and paſtes. 
Of theſe he had upon the whole collected about 2 500, 
which were arranged in ſcientific order, and became 
more uſeful by an Italian deſcription which was pub- 
liſhed at Rome by Dolce. Being taken from the moſt 
acceſſible French and Italian cabinets, and ſpreading 
from Rome as the centre and metropolis of the fine 
arts of antiquity, they have unqueſtionably extended 
the taſte and knowledge of the art of engraving, and 
laid the foundation of all the ſimilar collections and 
manufactories that have been ſet up in Italy, and 
other countries, chiefly fince the years 1755 and 176g, 
when the genius and enlighted enthuſiaſm of Count 
Caylus, and Abbe Winckelman , gave a new turn to 
the ſtudy of antiquity, and drew the attention of the 
public towards its wiſdom and excellence in the arts, 


* Recueil d' Antiquitẽs. 

Tablcaux tires d' Homere. 

— — de Vir gile. 

Differtations dans les Memoires de l' Academie Royale des In- 
ſcriptions et Belles Lettres. 

+ Letters on the Imitation of Greek Artiſts, tranſlated into En- 
giiſh by Fuſely. 

Eſſay on Allegory, 

Remarks on Architecture. 

Letters on the Herculanean Diſcoveries, 
Letters to Baron Berg on the Senſe of Beauty. 

Hiſtoire de PArt des Anciens traduite de PAllemand par Mr. 
Hubes, 3 vols. 4to. 

Deſcription des pierres gravees de Baron Stoſch, Florence, 4to. 

Monument antichi inediti, Roma, 2 vol, folio, 

Familiar Correſpondence, publiſhed by Prof, e and tranf- 
lated into French, 
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zn a more effectual and rational manner than had ever 


peen attempted before. They no longer remained bu- 


ried in the droſs and rubbiſh of the voluminous com- 
pilations of taſteleſs ſchool-maſters and antiquaries, or 
neglected and but partially underſtood by illiterate artiſts. 


From their reſpective learning and acquaintance with 


the arts, they began to be more generally underſtood, 
and more rationally admired. The artiſts, whatever 
accidentally might have been formerly their profeſ- 
ſional excellence and ſenſe of beauty, perfection, and 
propriety, learnt from their writings, that the ſtandards 
and models of their reſpective arts are commendable 
for more than their admirable ſimplicity, proportion, 
and execution, and that their excellence lies deeper 
than their ſurface, in the profound ſenſe, wiſdom, and 
learning of the ancients, which animates and enlivens 


their works in the ſame manner as the living genius, 


and the modeſt virtues of a noble generous mind, ani- 
mate and brighten the external beauties and perfec- 
tions of the human body. a 
Men of letters and philoſophers, on their part, now 
found ſomething ſimilar to what the proud and con- 
ecited Metaphyſicians muſt have felt, when modern 
anatomy firſt demonſtrated the wonderful mechaniſm 
of the human body, and the nakedneſs and ſhallow- 
neſs of many of their phyſiological and ſcholaſtic 
dreams ; that the ſtatues, gems, buildings, and works 
of the enlightened ancients, are more than ſimple re- 
preſentations and proofs of their wiſdom, genius, and 
folly ; that in themſelves they are maſter-picces of 
workmanſhip, which pedantic ignorance may admire 
and ſtare at, but conſummate prefeſſional wiſdom of 
artiſts only can pin ny account for. WE 
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All Europe at the ſame time began to be ſenſible, 
that the ſtudy of antiquity ſtands upon a more reſpect- 
able baſis, than that of an innocent amuſement of idle 
curioſity ; f6r it is the ſtudy of mankind, as it was in 
former ages; and their opinions and works, well un- 
derſtood, will thew us not only in what gradual pro- 
greſſion they arrived at, or deviated from, truth and 
perfection, but likewiſe by what means our philoſo- 
phers, legiſlators, and artiſts, ought to eſtimate, imi- 
tate, or ſurpaſs them. 

That it might be reduced into the form of a ſcience, 
was evident from the works of the two philoſophers 
abovementioned ; but it was as evident, that this de- 
ſirable object could never be obtained without the 
Joint efforts of learning, taſte, and art, going hand in 
hand ; and in particular with regard to the arts of an- 


_ tiquity, that any attempt to judge of them, or to 


tranſplant rhem from the Eaſt, or from Italy, into 
other climates, muſt prove unſucceſsful without in- 
tuitive knowledge. 

This was ſurely to be obtained but very imperfectly 
from drawings, prints, and copies; accordingly, vaſt 
ſums of money have been expended, chiefly in this 
kingdom and the North of Europe, in order to bring 
the arts of Egypt, Greece, and Italy, over the Alps, 
by various collections of originals, or ſuch copies and 
imitations as give a faithful idea of chem. Even ſome 
of the nobleſt buildings and temples of antiquity have 
been raiſed at Potſdam and Berlin, and embelliſh the 
parks and country feats of our Engliſh nobility. 

Armies of ancient and Roman ſtatues have been made 
to emigrate to Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Saxony, France, and Eng- 
land; aud as many firſt-rate ſtarues and buſts are nor to be 
bought 
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bought for money, and the expence of original marbles is 

rather beyond the reach of private fortunes, Plaifter-cafts 

of them have been procured, and ſet up in almoſt every 

academy and country of Europe ; even ſomething like 

a general collection of ancient and modern ſculpture 

has been attempted in plaiſter at Manheim, and nearly 

accompliſhed by the late Signor Far/ſetti, in his beau- 
tiful villa at Scala, near Venice. From a ſimilar prin- 
ciple, ample encouragement has been giveu to the art 
of taking impreſſions of gems, and engraved hard 
ſtones ; and, accordingly, both the art of engraving 
and of taking impreſſions have, ſince that time, been 
very much improved. 

Mr. Reiſfenſtein, at Rome, made very ſucceſsful ex- 
periments for taking off exact impreſſions, and per- 
fectly to imitate various coloured Cameos, which fox 
ſeveral reaſons never can ſhew well when taken in wax, 
ſulphur, plaiſter, or glaſs, of only one colour : the 
difficulties ariſing from their ſize and form, the various 
nature of the different ſorts of glaſs, which are often 
inimical to each other, and do not well unite into dif- 
ferent ſtrata, were truly numerous ; nor could the com- 
pleateſt ſucceſs in this chemical and mechanical branch 
of the art produce a tolerable Cameo. Impreſſions or 
imitations, if unaſſiſted by the' rool of the engraver, 
do not ſucceed, becauſe rhe undercutting and deep- 
work of moſt of the originals require to be filled up 
with clay or wax, that the moulds may come off ſafe 
without injuring them; and accordingly the impreſ- 
ſions from theſe moulds come off hard, and deſtitute of 
delicacy, ſharpneſs, exactneſs, and preciſon of out- 
line, till the underworking of the moulder is cut away; 
but perſeverance, and the aſſiſtance of able artiſts at 


Rome, 
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Rome, have carried Mr. Reiffenſtein through all theſe 


difficulties ; and he has had the ſatisfaction of ſucceed- 
ing in the arduous attempt, and producing impref- 
ſions of variegated Cameos, which can hardly be dif- 
tinguiſhed from the originals. 

The demand for Dehn's ſulphurs and glaſs impreſ- 
ſions became ſo great at that time, and their utility for 
the ſcholar, artiſt, and jeweller, ſo evident, that the 
art of making them roſe in eſtimation in the ſame pro- 
portion; and even eminent artiſts, ſuch as Mr. Pichler, 
and others of Rome, think it no diſgrace, but rather 
an advantage to their art, to aſſiſt the connoifleur with 
ſulphur and glaſs-impreſſions of the ancient gems, or 
their own workmanſhip. 

Mr. Lippert of Dreſden, by profeſſion a glazier, 
but born with a genius, taſte, and zeal for the fine 
arts, which his acquaintance with Winckleman, Baron 
Hagedorn, and the moſt reſpectable members of the 
Academy of Painting, had blown into a flame, practiſed 
this art not unſucceſsfully ; bur finding no ſufficient 


encouragement for his paſtes of coloured glaſs, or ra- 


ther local difficulties in making them well and cheap, 
and, moreover, being ſenſible that red or black ſul- 
phur-imprefſions have, beſide many other imperfec- 
tions, a falſe luſtre on the ſurface, began to ſubſtitute 
in their place impreſſions, not of talc or clay, as we 
are told in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, but of fine 
white alabaſter or ſelinite plaiſter, which when care- 
fully ſoaked in a ſolution of white Caſtile ſoap, then 
dried and rubbed over with a ſoft bruſh, take a very 
agrecable ſmooth poliſh, and ſhew the work to better 
adv e than red or black ſulphurs. 
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e publiſhed: three different collections of theſe im- 
preſſions, each of them containing one thouſand num- 
bers, and arranged in neat cabinets of various forms, 
which he ſold at the rate of about thirty ducats a-piece, 


of ſulphurs can be procured either at Rome, Paris; 
or London; and to the merit of having much in- 
creaſed the number of Chriſtian Dehn's, and Mas 
demoiſelle Feloix's collections, which were all ins 
ſerted in his, he added that of employing ſome of the 
moſt learned men in Germany in the arrangement and 
deſcription ; the firſt thouſand being arranged and de- 
ſcribed by the late profeſſor Chriſt at Leipzic *, and 
the ſecond and third by profeſſor Heyne at Goet- 
tingen +. Nor did he ſtop here; but, to make the 
ſtudy of antiquity and the art more eaſy and acceptable 
to artiſts, he ſelected out of the whole collection of 


the beſt and moſt inſtructive ſubjects, of which he 
drew up and publiſhed a deſcription + in German, that 
does credit both to his — and 93 — know 
of the arts. 

All theſe ſpirited exertions were received with a ge- 
nerous and liberal attention on the part of the public; 
for there is hardly a good ſchool, univerſity, or public 
library, in Germany, in which theſe collections of Mr. 
Lippart have not been adopted, in their plans of pub- 


lic education, or ſet up for ornament and amuſc- 
ment. 


l 


Dactyliotheca Lippert ana - auctore Chriſtio. Lipfiz, 4to. , 
+ Dactyl. Lippertiana Myrias, II. III. Autor. Heyne. Lipſiæ, 4ts. 
t Lipperto Beſchraibung ſeiner Dactyliotheck. Leipzig bey 


Ereitko f, 4to, 3 
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which is a great deal cheaper than any equal number 


three thouſand a ſmaller one of two thouſand, of 
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Whilſt the learned and artiſts on the continent were 

thus employed, a foundation was laid in this country 
for our collection, which, in point of number, compre- 
henſiveneſs of plan, execution, arrangement, and de- 
ſcription, ſeems to have great advantages above all the 
foreign ſimilar attempts. 
Mr. James Taffie, a native of Glaſgow, and born with 
a taſte for architecture, and its various ornamental bran- 
ches, but chiefly for modelling in wax, went to Ireland 
in the year 1763, and was ſoon employed by Dr. Quin 
of Dublin, to whoſe learning, encouragement, and fine 
taſte in the polite arts, he owns himſelf much indebted 
for his knowledge and {kill in moulding, and taking 
impreſſions of gems in coloured glaſs. He publicly 
carried on this buſineſs in London from the year 1766, 
when the Society for the encouragements of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, had given premiums 
for the beſt impreſſions of gems in coloured-glaſs, 
publicly acknowledging the art to be both new in this 
kingdom, and an object of general attention and en- 
couragement : but as the premiums were not continued 
after that time, he could not become a competitor; 
however, upon ſhewing to the ſociety the progreſs he 
had made in the art, and producing. portraits of his 
modelling, with impreſſions of them in paſte, and like- 
wiſe Cameos, which not having been attempted be- 
fore, they were ſo pleaſed, that they beſtowed upon 
him a handſome bounty, as a reward and encourage- 
ment to perſevere. The art thus rewarded has been 
practiſed ever ſince by Mr. Taſhe with great attention 
on his part, and with conſiderable indulgence and en- 
couragement from a generous people. 
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The great demand for his coloured paſtes ſoon after 
was owing not only to their goodneſs, and the general 
reformation of taſte in Europe, but likewiſe to the judi- 
cious diſcernment of the London jewellers, who in- 
troduced them into trade and faſhion by ſetting them 
in ſeals, bracelets, necklaces, and various other trin- 
kets. This, as might reaſonably be expected, excited 
the emulation of the Birmingham ſpeculators, and even 
Meſſrs. Wedgewood and Bentley, the great manufac- 
turers of Staffordſhire ware, became competitors; but 
fo far from checking Mr. Taſſie's ſucceſs, or imped- 
ing his purſuits, ſerved only as foils to his works, and 
to incite him ſtill more to 1mprove his art, his paſtes 
and his collection, till he brought them to their pre- 
ſent ſtate of perfection. 

The artiſt, ſcholar, or man of taſte, could not be 
much improved, pleaſed, or ſatisfied with the Birming- 
ham glaſs paſtes; for the quality of the materials, and 
the lowneſs of their price, whatever they may be, can- 
not obliterate the unavoidable and indelible marks of 
hurry in which they muſt be made by the cheapeſt, 
and conſequently the moſt illiterate workmen, in order 
to render them at a low rate. As the ſubjects are gene- 
rally gawdy, it is painful to find them conſtantly in- 
jured in their outlines, or to behold gods and heroes, 
with noſes, hands, feet, and other extremities, unmer- 
cifully mangled, or with little concern cut and poliſhed 
away, as are the inſcriptions which ſhould accompany 
them. | 

It would be painful to dwell for a moment on an 
aſſertion in Meſſrs. Wedgewood and Bentley's catalogue 
of their ornamental works, 5th edit. publiſhed in 1779; 
but it has laid us under the neceſſity of ſaying what 
C 2 rhe 
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the public, the artiſts, and connoiſſeurs, have always 


thought on the ſubject. That noble manufactory has 
been carried on much to their honour, and to the 
credit of this country ; and too much praiſe cannot be 
beſtowed on their imitations of Etruſcan, and other 
elegant vaſes and baſſo-relievos in black or various- 
ccloured fine clays : but the writer of the catalogue 
has unluckily aflerted, that their impreſſions of the 
Antique Gems are far above all other imitations ; 
while it is evident, that clays and their mixtures 
ſhrink, and conſequently are leſs proper for giving 
correct impreſſions than either wax, ſulphur, plaiſter, 
metal cr glaſs, and it muſt be as evident that their 
being opaque, and of a dull gloomy colour, cannot 
place them in competition with coloured glaſs im- 
preſhons which equally imitate the brightneſs and 
tranſparency of the originals. 
Having thus given a ſhort account of the different 
zethods of taking impreſſions of gems, we muſt ob- 


ſerve, that the collections of them, which have been 


hitherto formed and ſold to the public, are all of them 
in many reſpects deficient. Even the moſt numerous 
collections in ſulphur, or plaiſter, did not exceed three 
thouſand, which was partly owing to a want of acceſs 
to many valuable cabinets of originals, and likewiſe to 
2 ſingular negle& of the barbarous ages, and of the 
works of modern artiſts, or of tie characters by which 


their reſpective age and antiquity might be better 


aſcertained, than by the traditional creed of bigoted 


antiquaries, or the ſtill more fallacious accounts of 
crafry dealers. 


For theſe reaſons Mr. Taſſie has not ſpared cither 


expence or attention to make his collection as compleat 


as 


* 
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as poſſible, and as univerſal as the various purpoſes of 
Jewellers, artiſts, men of taſte, and philoſophers, or ra- 
ther the more extenſive ideas of an enlightened philo- 
ſophic age, ſeemed to require; and to the honourable 
patronage and encouragement of a generous public he 
owes his ſucceſs. His collection, according to his old 
catalogue, amounted to no more than 3106 numbers, 
but at preſent conſiſts of more than twelve thouſand 
containing, beſides thoſe of Chriſtian Dehn, Made- 
moilelle Feloix, and Lippert, the greateſt part of thoſe 
that were collected by the Elder Baron Stoſch, beſides 
many noble cabinets in this and other kingdoms, to 
which former artiſts had no acceſs, and modern works, 
which other collectors had ſtudiouſly neglected. 

Theſe ſingular and obvious advantages in number, 
varicty, and contraſt of ancient and modern works, 
have always been held in their proper eftimation by 
the moſt enlightened connoifleurs, and ſeem to have 
been ſeen in their proper light by her Imperial Majeſty 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia ; for, ſome time ago, her Majeſty 
was graciouſly pleaſed to avail herſelf of them, and to 
order, that a collection ſhould be formed of perfect 


and durable impreſſions of ancient and modern gems, 


as compleat and numerous as pcfiible; ſecondly, that 
the gems from which they are taken, whether inta- 
glios or cameos, ſhould be executed in glaſs paſtes, 
exactly imitating the reſpective colours of the originals; 
thirdly, that the collection ſhould be ſcientifically ar- 
ranged in ſuitable cabinets; and, fourthly, defcribed in 
a correſponding catalogue, in which notice ſhould be 
taken of their reſpective ſubjects, and all the parti- 
culars which can authenticate their hiſtory, and point 


out their merit, to promote the ſtudy of antiquities and 


the art of engraving. 
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The novelty, wiſdom, grandeur, and ſplendour of 
her Majeſty's plan require no father comment; it is 
only to be compared to the equally liberal plans of 
Ptolemy and Attalus, who formed the firſt general li- 
braries at Alexandria and Pergamus, that the learning, 
ſcience, wiſdom, and taſte of every age and climate 
might be preſerved, contraſted, and exhibited in pro- 
per light, to be improved, and if poſſible ſurpaſſed, by 
poſterity : and ſince great advantages have been reaped 
from thoſe firſt treaſures of learning, and from their 
numerous imitations and the art of printing, fimilar 
advantages to the art of engraving muſt be derived 
from the rational ſtudy of antiquity in theſe her Ma- 
jeſty's cabinets of ancient and modern gems, and from 
the art of multiplying them by faithful and authentic 
paſtes and impreſſions. 

That this luminous idea ſhould come from the 
North, and emanate from the bright glory which ſur- 
rounds her Majeſty's throne, is not ſo much a matter 
of ſurprize, as that it ſhould hitherto have been un- 
attempted ever ſince the revival of the arts ; and that 
this kingdom, and a Britiſh artiſt, ſhould have been 
honoured with the execution, is not leſs a proof of 
the extending empire of the Arts and the Muſes, and 
of the favourable reception they have met in this 
country. 

Mr, Taſte, duly . of the honour of exe- 
cuting theſe noble commands, and truly ambitious of 
performing them to her Majeſty's ſatisfaction, availed 
himſelf of all the advantages which the improved ſtate 
of chemiſtry, the various ornamental arts, and of learny 
ing, * to offer in this merropolis. 


The 
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The impreſſions, being ordered to be made true and 
durable, were taken, not in wax, ſulphur, plaiſter, metal, 
or clay, but in a beautiful white enamel compoſition, 
which is not ſubject to ſhrink or form air bladders ; 
but ſtrikes fire with ſteel, and takes a fine poliſh, 
which ſhews every ſtroke and touch of the art in higher 
perfection than any other ſubſtance. 

The gems, whether Intaglios or Cameos, were 
moulded, and paſtes were caſt and finiſhed from them 
in coloured glaſs, which, when the nature of the 
work would admit of it, were carefully poliſhed ; and 
where the colour, mixed colours, and nature of the 
reſpective originals, could be aſcertained, they were imi- 
tated as compleatly as art can imitate them, ſo that many 
of the paſte Intaglios and Cameos are ſo perfect, that 
our moſt eminent engravers, Meſſrs. Burch and Brown, 
are convinced, that ſuch faithful imitations are fac f- 
miles, and can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from the ori- 
ginals. When the colour and nature of the gems 
could not be authenticated, the paſtes were executed 
in agreeable, and chiefly tranſparent colours, and con- 
ſtant attention was paid to the preſervation of the out- 
lines, extremities, attributes, and inſcriptions. 

The cabinets, in which theſe paſtes and impreſſions 
were arranged in correſponding drawers, were executed 
by Mr. Roach, one of our beſt cabinet-makers, after 
the drawings of Mr. Wyat, whoſe taſte as an architect 


is too well eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, by many noble 


piles of his building, to want any of our more periſh- 
able commendations. The elegance and ſimplicity of 
their forms, rhe propriety of their external ornaments, 
which were baſſo relievos in white enamel, with gilt 
mouldings, ſet on a ground of green ſatin wood, and 
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the high finiſhing of the whole, qualified them, at any 
rate, for ornaments in the noble apartments of her 


Imperial Majeſty's ſuperb palace at Czarſko Zelo, 
where they have been placed. 


As to the very laborious taſk of their arrangement 
and deſcription, which fell to my ſhare, I have gone 


through it con amore. The arrangement will appear 


to be nearly the ſame with that of the Abbe Winckel- 
man, in his deſcription of the gems of Baron Stoſch ; 


but as modern works were to be inſerted, and this collec- 
tion to be more general and comprehenſive, I made a few 


alterations, and added ſome diviſions to thoſe of the Ab- 
be, which every perſon in the leaſt acquainted with an- 
tiquity will find ſuited to the ſubjects of 2nctienc en- 
graving or ſtatuary, any one, either ancient or modern, 
being to be found eaſily in the catalogue or corre- 


ſponding collection, of which the following is the con- 
ſpectus. 
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CONSPECTVUS 
Of the ARRANGEMENT and DESCRIPTION. 


I. ANCIENT ART and ENGRAVINGS. 


Egyptian. 
Hieroglyphics. 
Sacred Animals: * Ibis, Apes, Sphinxes. Crocodiles, 


| c. 

Divinities. Is, Horus and Harpocrates Apis, Serapi 

Þ ps, ſt 5 Ofiris, Canopi, Anubis, Se. * 
rleits. 


Baſilidian Gnoſtic and other Abraxasr, Taliſmans and 
Amulets. 


Oriental and Barbarous, ancient and modern 
Engravings. 


Perſepolitan, Perſian, Parthian, Phenician, Ara- 
bian, and unknown barbarous works. The Etruſ- 
can, of which a compleat Liſt is given, having 
been proved moſt of them to be of the oldeſt Greek 
ſtyle, are claſſed with the Greek works. 


Greek and Roman Originals, Copies, and 
modern Imitations : 


A. Mythology or fabulous Age. 


Saturn, Time and Seaſons. 

Janus, 

Cybele, Cities, Atys, &c. 
VDoieſta and Veſtals. 
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Olympus and Groups of Gods. 


Jupiter. His Education; the Goat Amalthea, Corybantes, 
Olympian, Thunderer, Capitolinus, Muſcarius, 
 Pacifigus, Conſerwator, Caſius, Sc. 
Attributes: Thunderbolts, Eagles, Temples, 
G . | 
War with the Titans and Giants. 
Affections and Intrigues : 
Juno, Peacocks, Temples, Leda and 
Swan, Europa, and Bull; Hebe; Ga- 
nymedes, Io, and Argus; Danae, &c. 
Ammon. 


Pluto and Preſerpine, or Serapis and Jupiter, 


Inf, erus: Hell, Sig pbus, Irion, Tityus, Tantalus, 
Cerberus, Fates or Parcar, Furies, Sc. 
Pallas, Minerva, and Bellona: Aichievementi, At- 
gributes: Temples, Out; SSW. 
Ceres — (See likewiſe Abundance and Bonus 


: Eventus) * Triptolemus: Sacrifices to Ceres: 
Attributes': Ears of Corn, Ants, Reapers, Horns 

of Abundance. 

Hora and Flowers. 


Pomona. 
Diana and Epheſian Dans; 3 Attcon, Endymion, 
TLuxus, Hunters. See FORAY 
Mercury; Caduceus; Rams; winged feet; Herma- 
pbroditus and Salmacis. 
Nept une: Ampbhitrite ; ; Thetis ; 3 Fein Nereus; ; Ne- 
reids; Scylla; Palemon, Glaucus. Sta Monſters, 
Sea Horſes, Dolphins, Ancient Navy, Ships, Sea 
| Ports, Rivers and Fountains, 
Asp ollo, Latona, Niobe, Chiron, Marſyas, Midas, Hya- 
cintbus, Daphne, Coronis ; Attributes of Apollo: 
Lyres, Griffins, Ravens, Sacrifices, 
Muſes ; 3 Theatre and Comedians ; Malts. 


* 


Pboebus, 
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Phoebus , Helius, | and Sun; Phaeton ; Zodiac and 
Conflellations, Caſtor and Pollux, c. Mithras ; 
Aurora and Cepbalus. 

E ſculapius and Teleſphorus ; Hygeia and Health, 

Bacchus; Dionyfian Bulli; Ciſſus; Ariadne; Bacchanalian 
Vintages and Sacrifices to Bacchus; Silenus and old 


Fauns ; young male and female Fauns 3 Bacchants; 
Female Dancers; Menades ; Centaurs; c. 


Pan » Satyrs, Sylvans ; Luperci ; Sacrifices to Pan, 

P riapi „ Spintbriae, Oc. 

Hercules; Jo and Onpbale. 

Venus; Grace: ; Adonis ; Vulcan; Mars; Anchiſes, 

Cupid and Pſyche, 

Mars; Heads in Helmets; Warriors; - Conſultations 3 
Battles; Viftory, Triumphs, Trophies, conquered 
Provinces, Arms; Gymnaſtic games and exerciſes, 
Diſcoboli, Ceſtiarii, Athletes, Pancratiaſts, Gla- 
diators, Wreſtlers, Circus, Horſe-races, Ef. 


Inferior Divinities, item ancient aud modern 
Allegerical figures. (See Devices). 
Abundance, Africa, Alexandria, Antiochia, Atten- 
tion; Bengal; Great Britain; Bonus Ewentas ; 
Charity ; Death, Skulls, Skeletons, Fortune, Friend- 
ſhip, Concord and Good Faith; Hope, Hours, 
Ireland, Juſtice; Liberty, Nemifis, Night, Nurfia 
or Rumilia ; Peace, Providence; Rome, Genius of 
Rome, Sicily; Sleep, Unanimity aud Concord, &c. 
Religious Ceremonies ; Priefts ; undetermined Sacrifices ; 
Viftimarians ; Altars ; Sacred Infiruments ; Auſpices ; 
Augurs, Soothfayers, Heralds, 


B. Heroic Age before the Siege of Troy. \ 


Prometheus, Epimetheus, Pandora, Pelops, Cadmus, 
Oedipus and Sphinx, Orpheus and Euridice, Zethus 
and Amphion, Phryxus and Helle, Argus and Argo- 
nauts, Faſon, Medea and Aefon, Theſeus, Pirithous, 
Centaurs, Minotaurus, Labyrinth, Phaya, Amazons, 
Daedalus and karus, Leader and Hero, Meleager and 


Aalanta, 


SO 
Atalanta, Narciſſus, Perſeus and Andromeda, 
Meduſa, Bellerophon, Pegaſus, Chimera, Arimaſpes, 


Griffins and Pigmies; War of Thebes, Tydeus, Ca- 
paneus, Peleus, 


C. Siege of Troy. 


Priam, Paris and Judgement of the Godd:fſes, H. lea, 
Hector and Andromache ; Iphigenia; Philodte es; 
Laocoon; Achilles, C ae Euripylus, Patroclus, 

Death of Achilles, Ajax and Ulyſſes ; Ajax Telamon ; 
Theano; Diomedes ; The Trojan Horſe ; Caſſandra ; 
Ajax Oiltus; Polyzena, Pyrrhus ; Ulyſſes ; Syrens ; 
LEeneas and Dido, &c. 


D. Hiſtorical Age. 


1. Hiftory of Carthage, Carthaginians, Phenicians. 

Hanno, Hannibal, Maſiniſſa, Juba. 

2. Hiſtory of Greece ; Othryades, Chabrias, A'cabiades, 

. Phocion, Themiflacles, Epaminondas ; 

Alexander and Olympias ; 

Pyrrhus King of Epirus ; 

Jerome King of Sicily; Antiochus of Syria; 

Mithridates, Prufias, Ptolemies. Cleopatra. 

Kings and Queens unknown. 

Philoſophers, Orators, Legiſlators, Founders of Ci- 
ties, Poets, Nlluſtrious Men, Greek and Roman, in 
alphabetical order. Unknown Philoſophers, 

3. Hiſtory of Rome. 

a, Kings and fabulous Hiſtory : Romulus, Tolus, 
Tarpejo, Tatius, Numa, Aneus, Sibyls, Claudia, 
Tuccia, Curtius, oc. 

b. Conſular Heads and illuftrious Men, in a'\pha- 
betical order. 

c. Triumvirates. 

d. Emperors from Ce/ar to Julian. 

e. Unknown Heads, Children, Conſular, crowned. 

4. Hiſtorical Subjefs unknown. 


E. Fabulous. Animals and Chimeras. 
F. Vaſes and Urns. 


II. MODERN 
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II. MODERN ART AN p ENGRAVINGS, 


A. Religious Subjects of the Old and 
New Teſtament. 
Item Legends and Chriſtian Allegory. 

B. Portraits of Kings and Sovereigns. 


C. Portraits of illuſtrious and cele- 
brated Perſons, in alphabetical order. 

D. Portraits unknown. 

F. Devices and Emblems. 


G. Cyphers, Arms, Supporters, and 
Medley of modern Hiſtory. 


P.OSTSCR-IP.T. 


The preceding account was drawn up in the coun- 
try, where I had more leiſure than books, and I nwſt 
obſerve, that what I ſaid pp. 8, 11, on the art of turn- 
ing, the drill-bore, the cagraver's wheel, and Dedalus, 
wants an explanation from Pliny, to whoſe authority 
I referred only from recollection. 

Pliny, ſpeaking of the firſt inventors of many uſeful 
and ornamental arts  (H. Nat. VIE. Sect. 57, Edit. 


Harduini 


— 


t 0.3 
Harduini, Tom. I. p. 414), mentions Dedalus and 
Theodorus from Samos, in one and the ſame ſentence, 


as inventors of very different arts. He fays : Fa- 


& bricam materiatiam Daedalus & in ea ſerram, aſ- 
tc ciam, perpendiculum, terebram, glutinum Ichtyo 
& collam ; normam autem & libellam & rornum & cla- 
tc vem Theodorus Samino :”——which is, © Dedalus 
te invented the Carpenter's tools, and in particular the 
« ſaw, the plumbline, gimblet, and glue of Iſinglaſs; 
« but the rule, level, turning lade, and nails, were 
* jnyenred by Theodore from Samos,” N 
Accordingly what I have ſaid of Dedalus is to be 
underſtood of Theodore the Samian, and at any rate 
conſiſtent with the practice and nature of the art 
of engraving, ſculpture, and ſtatuary. The very 
name of Toreutick, which in Greek is ſynonymous to 


turning, and is promiſcuouſly given by the Greeks 
and Pliny to ſculpture and ſtatuary, ftrongly and in- 
vincibly implies, that the tools, inſtruments, and 
principles of the former, that is to ſay, the drill-bore 
and wheel, were applied by them, as they actually are 
by us in the latter; and as the Greek ſtatues of mar- 
ble, and other hard and brittle ſtones are the firſt in 
antiquity, that we know of, which appear animated, 
and moving their looſe and detached limbs, arms, 
legs, and extremities, an advantage which cannot be 
obtained in marble without the above inſtruments ; 
what reaſon or ground can we have to deny the Greeks 
of having firſt ſeen, and then applied, the invention 
of Theodore the Samian to ſculpture, ſtatuary, and 

the ſimilar art of engraving ? 
That Pliny, in another place (H. Nat. XXXIV. 
c. viii), ſays of Phidias : © Primus artem toreuticen 
6e aperuifſe 


1 


ce aperuiſſe indicatur ;” and of Polycletus; © toreu- 
ce ticen fic crudiſſe ut Phidias aperuiſſe;“ implies no 
more than that theſe two great men, the one greatly 
extended, and the other fixed upon rule and princi- 


ples the art of Toreutick, or ſtatuary and ſculpture, in 
which they both excelled. 


Clowance, R. E. R-AS Pe 
Jan. 3, 1786. 


PRICES. 


For Intaglio Paſtes; the ſize of ſeals and rings from 
15. 6d. to 2s. Gd. A beautiful imitation of a fine 
ſtone is charged more, in proportion to its perfec- 
tion. | 

For large Intaglios, according to the colour and ſize, 
from 55. to 215. 


For Cameos, according to ſize and perfection, from 
105. 6d. to 425. 

Appliquees (that is to ſay heads or figures glued to 
falſe grounds) are only deceptions, unſafe to uſe 
as rings, bracelets, &c. being liable to fall off and 
break, therefore only proper as pleaſing ornaments 
or furniture; may be made from 5s. and up- 
wards, according to ſize. 

For relievo impreſſions in white enamel, from 


gems 1s. 6d. to 5s. From large gems baſs- relief; 


Portraits, &c. from 5s. to 215. not exceeding 4 
inches diameter. Impreſſions of this ſize, in high 


relief, are charged in proportion to the difficulty. 


Impreſſions in red or other coloured ſulphur with neat | 


gilt borders, ſelect number, 4d. each. 
For the whole collection, 3d. each. a 
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